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principles of civil service. No President, I contend, has respected so 
much as Mr. Wilson the civil-service law in letter and spirit. Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft both outraged civil-service principles when they put 
fourth-class postmasters without examination in the civil service. And 
yet the officers of the United States Civil Service League hastened to com- 
mend the outrage! According to my understanding the purpose of civil 
service is to make the tenure of office secure to an appointee whose fitness 
has been ascertained previously by a written examination. But the advo- 
cates of civil service go too far in applying this theory to all offices. All 
governmental offices are clearly divisible into two classes: offices of papers 
and offices of persons. In the first class the work is purely clerical; in 
the second class the work is executive and administrative. Appointees for 
the first class of offices can best be selected by written examination. Ap- 
pointees for the second class can best be selected by the personal investiga- 
tion of departmental heads. President Wilson has simply recognized a 
condition that exists, and therefore your criticism is without a founda- 
tion to rest upon. Thomas P. Ivy. 

[If Mr. Ivy will examine President Wilson's essays upon government 
or note his initiatory acts in connection with legislation, he will discover 
that his own conception of the functions of a Chief Magistrate bears little 
resemblance to that of the President. — Editor.] 



SEGREGATION AND SOCIOLOGY 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sin, — In the December number of The North American Review Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard very ably argues against the segregation of the 
white and black races in the Federal offices at Washington. 

I concur in what Mr. Villard says in condemnation of lynching (except 
his error that "innocent" negroes are murdered), though I cannot see 
what that has to do with separating white and negro clerks. 

And I agree with another inconsequential opinion of Mr. Villard's, that 
our diplomatic representatives in San Domingo and Hayti, as well as in 
Liberia, ought to be negroes. But I differ from Mr. Villard radically in 
his main contention. All through his well-written article there is an as- 
sumption that the ground for segregation is merely a matter of " color." 
He writes exactly as if the segregation in the Washington offices was a 
rule that brunettes should not work in the same room with blondes. 

Surely as a scholar Mr. Villard must know that segregation is primarily 
a question of ethnology. He says segregation " spells caste " ; certainly it 
does. Caste is a detestable thing when it draws an impassable line be- 
tween people whose amalgamation is not a sin against nature; but it is a 
beneficent thing when it erects a barrier against the admixture of the 
highest and lowest races. 

The ultimate logic of the social equality of the Caucasian and African 
races is miscegenation, which would be a sin against eugenics and civiliza- 
tion. 

Would mulattoes be capable of preserving our present civilization and 
advancing it along the lines of its manifest progress? 

The repugnance of the white race to any approach to social equality is 
a divinely implanted intuition (or, if you prefer, an evolutionary instinct) 
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against the retrogression of the leading race, which is the custodian of 
modern civilization and the protagonist of ideal morality. Forcing white 
women to work in company with negro men is therefore not only a socio- 
logical outrage, but a stupid violation of a decree of anthropology. 

The folly of doing violence to the race instinct that resists the first step 
toward the admixture of the races was demonstrated shortly after the 
Civil War, when Congress sought to force hotels, theaters, and railroads to 
allow the intrusion of negroes into the company of white people. The 
logic of such imbecile legislation was the " Jim Crow car." 

Mr. Villard speaks of those who urge segregation as " negro-haters." 
The charge is untrue and unjust. The negro has no better friend in the 
world than the Southern gentleman, who will not tolerate any attempt at 
the social equality of the races. 

I do not feel called upon to defend Mr. Wilson's administration; he is 
abundantly able to take care of himself, and if he is too dignified to defend 
himself he has far abler champions than I; but I must say that I think 
Mr. Villard's remark that " The Wilson administration has put itself on 
the side of every torturer, of every oppressor, of every perpetrator of 
racial injustice in the South or the North," is a remark unworthy of a 
man of Mr. Villard's standing, and for which he owes Mr. Wilson a 
public apology. 

My opinion of a high public official is of little importance, but I am 
constrained to say that I regard Woodrow Wilson as the greatest Presi- 
dent this country has yet had, not excepting Washington, Lincoln, and 
Cleveland. (Rev.) Wallace Carnahan. 

APPRECIATION 

Richmond, Va. 

Sir, — In requesting a renewal of my subscription to The North Amer- 
ican Review it was in my mind to say a few words in appreciation of 
this splendid periodical. I have been taking it for several years and find 
that it has not deteriorated in any respect, but has rather improved until 
at present, with Colonel Harvey's editorials, it stands out pre-eminently 
above anything else of the kind published, and represents the highest and 
most interesting phase of literature — a reverence for and enunciation of the 
sound doctrines and traditions of the past, and a promulgation and dis- 
cussion of the new in polities, ethics, and literature. It is bound to exert 
a great influence on the reading public, and I predict for it a greater suc- 
cess than ever. The readers of The North American Review are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that Colonel Harvey will in the future con- 
tribute to this paper. To those who have had the unforgetable pleasure 
of reading his editorials in Harper's Weekly, he needs no introduction, for 
thousands have felt the touch of his fine spirit and have been broadened 
and instructed by his luminous mind. 

In conclusion I may add that its merits justify the publishers in antici- 
pating a wider sphere of usefulness, and rightfully expecting a greater 
circulation as education and knowledge are being spread in this age with 
wonderful rapidity. 

I wish the magazine, on this the eve of a new year, a more splendid 
success, and many, many years of prosperity, and hope the editor and 
the reader will both be spared many years to enjoy each other's company. 

Ashbt Watkins. 



